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The  beautiful  island 

The  Chinese  name  is  Taiwan,  ‘The  Terraced  Bay’.  But  when 
Portuguese  sailors  first  sighted  the  island  in  1590,  they  christened  it 
“llha  Formosa”,  Beautiful  Isle,  and  so  marked  it  on  their  maps.  The 
name  Formosa  has  persisted  in  the  West  ever  since. 

The  island  is  shaped  like  a  tobacco  leaf,  240  miles  long  and  95  miles 
at  its  widest  point.  Its  area  amounts  to  13,808  square  miles.  The 
western  section  is  flat  and  very  fertile,  the  eastern  mountainous  and 
very  lovely.  It  lies  about  100  miles  from  the  Chinese  coast.  Associated 
with  Formosa  are  thirteen  small  islands  and  also  the  Pescadores 
(77  square  miles),  a  group  of  64  small,  bleak,  fishing  islands  between 
Formosa  and  the  Chinese  mainland.  In  addition  the  off-shore  island 
groups  of  Quemoy  (60  square  miles)  and  Matsu  (10  square  miles) 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  government. 

The  climate  is  warm,  wet  and,  in  the  south,  sub-tropical.  The 
rainfall  is  the  fourth  highest  in  the  world — in  some  parts  of  the  island 
it  exceeds  100  inches  a  year.  Earthquakes  are  experienced,  but  most 
of  the  shocks  are  very  modest.  Typhoons  often  strike  the  island 
between  July  and  October,  frequently  they  are  followed  by  floods. 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 
The  coming  of  the  Chinese 

The  first  historical  record  of  Chinese  occupation  of  Formosa  was 
in  607  A.D.  Traditionally  the  Chinese  were  in  Formosa  centuries 
earlier,  but  the  cavalry  officer  Sku  Kwan  who  explored  the  island  for 
the  Emperor  in  607  reported  that  he  could  not  talk  to  the  inhabitants 
because  they  spoke  an  unknown  barbaric  tongue.  However,  he 
brought  home  one  of  the  natives  as  a  specimen. 

These  people  were  gentle  and  peaceable,  evidently  earlier  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  had  probably  absorbed  small  numbers  of  Chinese 
immigrants.  Soon  after  this  Chinese  visit  in  the  7th  century,  Formosa 
was  attacked  by  fierce  marauders,  probably  Malays  from  Indonesia. 
These  overran  the  island,  decided  to  stay,  and  became  the  ancestors  of 
the  aborigines  of  today. 

Once  the  existence  of  Formosa  was  revealed  and  tales  of  its 
beauty  and  fertility  spread  around,  Chinese  settlers  began  to  migrate 
there.  They  were  few  in  number,  but  were  advanced  in  education  and 
civilization  compared  with  the  natives.  In  particular,  they  knew  how 
to  smelt  and  fashion  iron,  so  that  their  domestic  appliances  and  farm 
implements  were  far  superior  to  the  local  kinds.  Occasionally  their 
settlements  were  raided  by  the  Formosans — the  aborigines  of  Malay 
stock.  The  loot  was  insufficient,  and  the  natives  began  to  raid  the 
coastal  towns  of  the  Chinese  mainland,  always  in  search  of  iron 


products.  By  1280  the  Chinese  had  been  so  provoked  that  the 
Emperor  ordered  a  disciplinary  attack  on  Formosa.  His  admiral, 
however,  must  have  been  a  poor  navigator,  for  he  failed  to  find  the 
island!  Not  until  1367  was  Chinese  authority  established:  then 
Formosa  was  proclaimed  part  of  the  mainland  province  of  Fukien, 
and  was  ruled  from  a  military  post  on  the  Pescadores. 

Thereafter  Chinese  immigration  was  continuous.  Most  of  the 
settlers  were  Hakkas :  this  tribe  had  moved  from  north  China  to  the 
south,  and  their  increasing  numbers  forced  them  to  seek  yet  further 
fields.  Most  of  the  present  Formosan  population  comes  of  this  virile 
and  intelligent  stock.  The  Hakkas,  by  the  way,  are  probably  the  best- 
known  Chinese  people  to  the  British,  for  they  populate  the  New 
Territories  of  Hong  Kong. 


European  occupation 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  to  visit  Formosa,  in  1590. 
The  news  spread  to  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  both  of  whom  were 
actively  exploring  the  south-western  Pacific.  In  those  days  rights  of 
ownership  were  not  sacred.  Formosa  was  an  integral  part  of  China, 
but  the  Spaniards  overran  the  north  and  the  Dutch  the  south.  Then 
these  two  European  powers  fought  each  other  for  possession  of  the 
whole.  The  Dutch  won,  and  by  1642  were  masters  of  the  island. 

Ruins  of  their  forts  can  still  be  seen.  At  that  time  the  purpose  of 
colonialists  was  undisguised — to  profit  from  their  enterprise.  Yet  the 
Dutch  did  establish  an  orderly  administration  such  as  Formosa  had 
never  experienced:  they  brought  fruits  like  the  pineapple  and  the 
mango :  they  spread  Christianity :  and  they  introduced  the  water 
buffalo,  which  has  borne  the  burden  of  local  agriculture  ever  since. 


Koxinga 

Yet  the  period  of  Dutch  rule  was  comparatively  brief.  The  Ming 
emperor  naturally  disliked  the  Dutch  settlers — and  his  xenophobia 
later  spread  to  include  all  foreigners.  He  commissioned  his  admiral, 
Cheng  Chi-lung,  to  harass  the  intruders. 

Cheng  built  up  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  armed  junks.  They  harried 
European  shipping,  but  traded  and  fished  in  their  spare  time.  Cheng 
became  so  powerful  that  he  controlled  the  supply  and  price  of  fish 
over  the  whole  of  the  south-western  Pacific. 

But  it  was  his  son — by  a  Japanese  wife — who  became  a  revered 
character  in  Chinese  history.  Cheng  Chen-kung  is  better  known  as 
Koxinga :  he  was  a  remarkable  man,  a  blend  of  pirate  and  patriot.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  admiral  of  the  fleet:  but  then  the  foreign 
Manchus  ousted  the  Mings.  Koxinga  fought  valiantly  for  his  emperor, 
but  was  hard  pressed  on  the  mainland.  He  set  a  precedent  when  he 
decided  to  retire,  first  to  Quemoy,  then  to  Formosa,  to  reorganize  his 
forces. 

Unlike  his  successors  in  our  own  time,  he  had  first  to  capture  the 
island.  This  he  did,  driving  out  the  Dutch,  and  settling  his  soldiers  on 
the  land.  More  important,  he  invited  to  Formosa  hundreds  of  Chinese 
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scholars  who  were  unhappy  under  the  Manchu  regime.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  Koxinga  died  at  the  age  of  39:  had  he  lived,  the 
course  of  Chinese  history  might  have  been  very  different.  As  it  is,  he 
lives  in  the  memory  of  the  Chinese  people:  there  was  great  rejoicing 
when,  in  1875,  he  was  officially  proclaimed  a  god — and  he  still  has  his 
temples  in  Formosa. 

After  his  death  the  island  reverted  to  mainland  rule,  though  there 
were  frequent  popular  revolts.  It  shared  the  history  of  China  until 
1895:  then  the  Japanese,  having  defeated  China  in  war,  seized 
Formosa  as  part  of  their  booty.  The  inhabitants  again  revolted,  but 
were  of  course  crushed. 

Japanese  rule 

Japanese  settlers  streamed  in:  the  Chinese  were  relegated  to  the 
position  of  serfs.  The  Japanese  organized  a  new  administration,  built 
roads  and  railways,  and  vastly  improved  agricultural  and  other 
production.  They  denied  all  but  elementary  education  to  their 
Chinese  subjects,  and  this  only  in  Japanese — even  today  there  may  be 
found  in  Formosa  old  people,  Chinese,  who  can  only  read  and  write 
in  Japanese.  Yet  in  their  zeal  for  power  the  Japanese  overlooked  one 
trifling  incident.  A  man  on  the  mainland,  burning  for  the  true  freedom 
of  his  country,  could  find  no  land  which  would  shelter  him.  So  Sun 
Yat-sen  also  retired  to  Formosa,  and  there  he  plotted  the  revolution 
which  overthrew  the  reactionary  empire  of  China. 

Japan  defeated 

When  he  died,  in  1926,  Chiang  Kai-shek  succeeded  him.  He  broke 
the  power  of  local  war-lords,  but  then  China  was  devastated  by  a 
series  of  wars  with  Japan  and  the  interminable  conflict  between 
Nationalists  and  Communists.  Japan  was  finally  defeated  in  1945. 
Chiang’s  forces  were  weary  after  the  long  struggle.  About  him  were 
incompetent  or  corrupt  men.  By  1948  the  end  was  clear:  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  advancing  rapidly  to  the  south.  Chiang,  like  Koxinga, 
withdrew  the  loyal  survivors  of  his  army  to  Formosa,  at  the  same  time 
securing  some  off-shore  islands  near  the  Chinese  coast.  He  was  the 
legal  head  of  the  Chinese  state,  but  the  Communists  held  the  whole 
of  the  mainland.  A  new  and  bitter  problem  was  born. 


FORMOSA  UNDER  THE  KUOMINTANG 
The  tyranny  of  Chen  Yi 

The  Japanese  had  been  forced  to  surrender  Formosa  as  a  result 
of  their  defeat  in  1945:  the  Cairo  Conference,  two  years  earlier,  had 
decided  that  Japan  must  return  Manchuria,  Formosa  and  the  Pes¬ 
cadores  “to  the  Republic  of  China”. 

Japan  withdrew  unwillingly,  leaving  behind  a  number  of  ‘indepen¬ 
dence  movements,’  genuine  and  otherwise.  The  Nationalists  faced 
other  difficulties.  The  island  had  been  a  Japanese  base  during  the  war, 
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and  had  been  heavily  bombed  by  the  Allies.  Its  economy  had  been 
disrupted — a  process  completed  by  the  departure  of  the  Japanese, 
who  had  held  all  positions  of  authority.  Nor  were  their  Chinese 
replacements  always  satisfactory.  In  the  turmoil  of  re-establishing  his 
authority,  Chiang  Kai-shek  made  some  unfortunate  appointments. 

Chiang  Kai-shek’s  failing  was  in  itself  morally  admirable :  he  was 
too  loyal  to  his  friends  and  promises — this  indeed  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  failure  on  the  mainland.  Years  earlier  a  war-lord  named 
Chen  Yi  had  defected  to  the  Nationalists  at  an  auspicious  moment. 
Chiang  had  judged  this  worthy  of  reward,  and  with  his  exaggerated 
loyalty  had  appointed  the  man  to  high  office — eventually  as  Governor 
of  Formosa. 

Chen  Yi  treated  the  island  almost  as  conquered  territory,  filled 
with  loot.  He  was  as  stern  as  any  Japanese  despot,  and  his  corruption 
was  remarkable  even  for  the  Far  East. 

The  trouble  came  to  a  head  in  February  1947,  in  a  trivial  incident. 
A  woman  peddling  cigarettes  in  the  street  was  asked  by  the  police  for 
her  licence:  she  had  none.  The  police  were  mainlanders  who  had 
adopted  the  outlook  of  their  chief,  the  Governor.  They  handled  the 
woman  roughly:  an  angry  crowd  gathered.  A  police  officer  lost  his 
head  and  fired:  a  man  was  killed.  Thereafter  followed  the  inevitable 
scenes  of  mob  violence. 

A  group  of  responsible  Formosan  leaders  seized  the  opportunity 
to  wait  upon  Chen  Yi  with  a  list  of  their  grievances.  He  pretended  to 
accept — to  gain  time  while  demanding  reinforcements  from  the  main¬ 
land  to  put  down  the  ‘revolt’.  When  they  arrived,  he  reverted  to  his 
old  war-lord  methods.  The  Formosan  leaders — with  other  hostages 
seized  at  random — were  executed.  Tension  mounted:  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  learned  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  Chen  Yi  hastily  resigned. 

His  treacherous  nature  would  not  allow  him  to  live  quietly  on  the 
proceeds  of  his  loot.  Later  he  was  arrested  on  a  new  charge — he  had 
secretly  approached  Chinese  Communist  agents  with  proposals  to 
surrender  Formosa  to  them!  He  was  executed,  many  years  too  late. 

By  this  time  Chiang  himself  had  retired  to  Formosa,  with  his  staff. 
Now  at  least  there  were  enough  able  men  to  direct  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  island.  Gradually  the  bitterness  subsided;  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  regime  was  fostered  by  the  rapid  improvement  of  economic 
conditions. 


Economic  conditions 

On  the  mainland  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  made  many  mistakes — or, 
at  least,  had  been  responsible  for  the  mistakes  of  his  supporters.  But 
on  Formosa  his  record  has  been  almost  impeccable. 

It  is  a  happy  land,  with  the  most  cheerful  people  in  all  Asia.  Its 
standard  of  living  is  extraordinarily  high  for  the  East :  indeed,  it  is  the 
third  highest  in  Asia,  ranking  after  Japan  and  Israel.  In  particular, 
it  is  far  higher  than  that  of  the  Communist  mainland  of  China. 

This  adds  an  economic  argument  to  a  political  problem.  Com¬ 
munism  is  not  popular  in  Formosa:  there  is  a  constant  stream  of 
refugees  from  the  mainland,  and  their  stories  of  persecution  and 
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terror  lose  nothing  in  the  telling.  Yet  the  contrasted  living  standards 
provide  the  most  potent  argument — -why  should  the  Formosan 
Chinese  want  to  join  the  Communist  state  when  assuredly  their 
standard  of  living  would  be  dragged  down?  The  economic  conditions 
of  1 1  million  cannot  affect  those  of  700  millions,  but  the  reverse  is 
obviously  certain. 

Two  million  of  the  population  are  refugees  from  the  mainland: 
these  still  trickle  over  to  Formosa  at  the  rate  of  about  five  hundred  a 
week.  Far  more  would  come  from  Flong  Kong  and  Macao  save  that 
the  island  is  becoming  very  crowded — the  natural  increase  alone 
exceeds  400,000  a  year.  The  pressure  of  population  is  already  apparent 
—especially  on  the  land. 


The  peasant  problem 

There  were  many  reasons  for  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  downfall  in 
China.  One  of  the  most  important  was  his  inability  to  attract  the 
support  of  the  peasants.  Most  of  these  rented  small  plots  from  feudal 
landlords,  the  rentals  being  forced  up  to  high  figures  by  professional 
intermediaries.  At  the  best  peasant  farming  under  such  conditions 
yielded  but  a  subsistence.  Any  natural  disaster  such  as  drought  or 
flood  brought  with  it  famine  and  starvation.  Above  all,  the  peasant 
was  deprived  of  the  pride  of  ownership.  Rentals  were  on  a 
crop-sharing  basis,  the  landlord  taking  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent — or  even 
more — of  the  value  of  the  main  crop.  Hence  there  was  virtually  no 
incentive,  and  the  system  perpetuated  the  most  primitive  state  of 
agriculture,  since  the  farmer  could  afford  no  machinery. 

The  Nationalists  recognized  the  problem.  As  far  back  as  1930  they 
passed  a  law  limiting  the  landlord’s  share  of  the  crop  to  a  maximum  of 
37|%.  But  the  confusion  of  the  day  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  land  surveys,  and  the  law  was  generally  ignored. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  freely  blamed  for  his  failure.  Yet  his 
difficulties  must  be  appreciated.  He  was  fighting  a  double  war  against 
Japan  and  the  Communists.  The  only  people  who  could  finance  him 
were  the  rich  landlords.  Could  he  then  afford  to  estrange  them  by 
curtailing  their  customary  rights  of  long  usage? 

The  Communists  had  no  such  inhibitions.  ‘The  Land  for  the 
Tiller’,  they  proclaimed,  and  millions  of  peasants  who  had  never 
heard  of  Marx  rallied  to  them.  The  land  was  indeed  divided  between 
its  tillers,  who  for  a  brief  while  were  happy.  Then  the  Communists 
forced  them  into  collective  farms  and,  later,  communes. 

Hence  Chiang  had  a  double  warning.  He  could  see  how  his  failure 
followed  from  his  difficulty  in  dealing  firmly  with  the  feudal  land¬ 
lords.  And  he  knew  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Communist  system, 
attested  by  countless  refugees.  In  Formosa  he  had  no  obligations  to 
local  landlords,  so  his  famous  loyalty  was  not  involved :  further,  the 
greatest  landlord  of  all  had  been  the  Japanese  government:  Chiang 
had  the  disposal  of  432,000  acres  of  good,  irrigated  land.  In  his  turn 
he  announced  and  launched  his  own  Land-to-the-Tiller  campaign, 
but  its  progress  has  been  vastly  different  from  the  Communist  equivo¬ 
cation  on  the  mainland. 
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The  land  reform 

The  land  reform  was  conducted  in  three  stages.  First  the  farm 
rental  was  reduced  from  the  usual  50  or  even  70%  of  the  crop  to  37|%. 
Then  state  land — taken  over  from  the  Japanese — was  sold  to  the 
farmers  working  it.  Finally  the  Land-to-the-Tiller  programme  was 
implemented.  A  landlord  might  keep  seven  acres  of  paddy  fields  or 
fourteen  acres  of  dry  land  if  he  worked  it  himself.  The  rest  was  taken 
over  by  the  government,  and  re-sold  to  the  tenant  farmers  in  average 
holdings  of  three  acres. 

The  price  of  the  land  was  fixed  at  two  and  a  half  times  the  annual 
value  of  the  main  crop.  Farmers  could  pay  in  kind  in  half-yearly 
instalments  for  ten  years.  The  recompense  to  the  landlords  was 
ingeniously  financed.  With  democratic  ideas  about  the  rights  of 
individuals,  the  government  did  not  confiscate  the  land.  The  landlord 
was  entitled  to  receive  the  same  sum  as  the  tenant  paid  for  it.  70%  of 
this  came  to  him  in  cash,  spread  over  ten  years.  The  remainder  was 
paid  in  shares  in  government  enterprises — yielding  whatever  the 
enterprise  earned  and  paid  as  dividends.  More  than  one  ex-landlord 
lives  in  comfort  if  not  in  luxury  on  his  dividends  from  the  government 
cement  works,  which  are  very  prosperous. 

The  scheme  was  even  more  satisfactory  to  the  peasants,  to  whom 
the  ownership  of  land  is  something  almost  sacred.  Every  square  foot 
of  ground  is  cultivated.  The  number  of  tenant  farmers  has  been 
reduced  to  16%  of  the  whole — and  even  these  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  law  fixing  37|%  of  crops  as  rent.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  peasants  are  now  proprietors  of  their  own  land. 

There  are  more  than  750,000  individual  farms  in  Formosa,  and 
they  are  intensively  worked:  the  motive  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  and  one  which,  despite  their  slogans,  the  Communists  have 
had  to  recognize.  The  harder  a  man  works,  the  greater  his  reward. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  denied  the  benefits  of  the  more  elaborate 
machinery,  which  he  cannot  afford.  But  he  need  not  work  to  set  hours, 
and  the  pride  of  ownership  is  compelling.  The  yields  in  Formosa  are 
considerably  higher  than  those  of  most  other  regions  in  Asia — 
whether  feudally  controlled  or  collectivized  by  the  Communists. 
The  land  reform  has  certainly  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Kuomintang’s 
greatest  successes.  It  is  seldom  that  a  plan  is  so  ingenious  that  both 
peasants  and  landlords  are  satisfied. 


Agricultural  progress 

Although  proud  of  their  ownership,  farmers  recognize  that  this  is 
the  age  of  machinery.  Further,  the  day  of  the  little  man  in  trade  is 
waning,  and  the  buyer  and  seller  in  bulk  holds  many  economic 
advantages.  Hence  the  establishment  of  local  co-operatives  proceeds 
apace.  They  buy  fertilizers  and  seeds  in  bulk  for  sale  to  their  members, 
and  they  sell  the  crops  in  bulk  to  town  merchants.  Some  also  buy 
machinery,  and  lend  it  on  hire  to  their  members.  The  Danish  co¬ 
operative  system  is  being  keenly  studied  in  Formosa. 
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Rice  is  the  staple  crop,  with  intermittent  vegetables.  The  greater 
part  of  the  western  plain  of  the  island  is  irrigated.  With  hard  work — 
never  lacking  among  the  Chinese — the  land  will  yield  four  crops  a 
year  (two  of  rice,  two  of  vegetables)  in  the  north,  six  further  south. 
Formosa  can  not  only  feed  itself  in  rice  but  exports  200,000  tons  a 
year,  mostly  to  Japan. 

Further  south  where  irrigation  is  difficult  but  natural  rainfall 
plentiful,  sugar  cane  is  a  popular  crop.  Some  peasants  grow  it  as  a 
subsidiary  to  rice,  but  around  Pingtung  is  a  region  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  sugar,  most  of  the  land  owned  by  the  State-controlled 
Sugar  Corporation.  It  leases  the  land  to  farmers  in  five  acre  lots,  and 
buys  the  cane  at  contract  prices.  This  system  is  so  successful  that 
Formosa  ranks  next  to  Cuba  among  the  sugar-exporters  of  the  world. 

A  full  range  of  sub-tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  is  grown,  from 
pineapples  to  bananas.  The  impressive  figures  could  be  greatly 
increased  if  more  land  were  available.  As  it  is,  the  foothills  of  the 
Eastern  mountains  are  extensively  terraced  and  irrigated  to  provide 
additional  square  yards  of  cultivable  ground. 

There  is  practically  no  dairy  farming  in  Formosa.  The  most 
important  domestic  animal  is  the  buffalo.  This  can  provide  some 
milk  and  eventually  tough  meat,  but  its  principal  use  is  as  a  beast  of 
burden.  It  is  at  home  in  muddy  ground,  as  in  the  paddy  fields,  which 
would  defeat  a  horse. 

Chickens  run  around  the  farm  buildings,  as  in  most  countries. 
But  the  Chinese  are  intensely  logical.  If  a  farmer  can  breed  chickens, 
why  not  fish?  Hence  the  farm  pond  is  well  stocked,  and  a  meal  is 
always  available.  The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  fish.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  greatest  population  groups  on  the  mainland  are  concentrated 
near  the  sea  or  the  great  rivers. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  people  earn  their  livelihood  by  fishing.  Over 
200,000  tons  a  year  are  landed.  Tuna  is  canned  and  exported.  Recently 
a  small-scale  whaling  industry  has  been  established. 

The  Chinese  also  esteem  pork,  as  Charles  Lamb  emphasized.  Yet 
Formosa  is  very  short  of  foreign  currency.  Hence  there  are  two 
official  meatless  days  a  week,  when  the  pigs  thus  saved  are  exported 
to  Hong  Kong. 


Rural  life 

The  village  houses,  by  Asian  standards,  are  substantial — most  of 
them  to  the  plain  Japanese  pattern  rather  than  Chinese.  Most  are  of 
dried  brick,  single  storey — but  the  ambition  of  every  Formosan 
farmer  today,  now  being  realized,  is  to  rebuild  his  home  in  kiln-baked 
red  bricks.  This  stands  up  better  to  climatic  changes. 

The  average  house  has  a  large  kitchen,  with  a  big  stove  and  an 
array  of  utensils.  There  are  usually  two  bedrooms.  The  beds  are 
simple — raised  wooden  platforms  covered  with  raffia  mats,  each 
sleeping  five  or  six  people.  The  living  room  has  substantial  furniture, 
but  the  floor  is  of  dried  mud.  Even  a  small  farm  of  four  or  five  acres 
will  have  some  pieces  of  simple  machinery,  and  a  sewing  machine  for 
the  farmer’s  wife. 
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A  farm  is  often  worked  communally — the  farmer,  his  wife  and 
sons,  and  their  families.  A  large  family  is  especially  useful  at  planting 
time,  when  the  rice  seedlings  have  to  be  planted  individually  in  the 
mud. 

Formosan  farmers  admit  that  they  are  doing  well.  In  fact,  this  is 
almost  the  only  corner  of  the  world  where  farmers  can  find  no  cause 
for  the  traditional  grumbling. 


Industry 

The  Japanese  started  some  industries,  mostly  in  small  factories. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  took  these  over,  and  encouraged  his  own  people  to 
do  likewise,  for  it  was  obvious  that  the  pressure  of  population  would 
become  serious;  the  land  is  already  over-populated,  and  there  are 
signs  of  under-employment.  Yet  Formosa  was  hopelessly  short  of 
capital,  and  most  of  the  refugees  from  the  mainland  had  lost  every¬ 
thing.  Hence  the  State  had  to  establish  major  industries — oil  refinery, 
electricity,  cement  production  and  the  like.  This  it  has  done  very 
successfully. 

When  the  United  States  Government  began  to  be  especially 
interested  in  Formosa,  new  prospects  were  opened.  It  did  not  pour  in 
unlimited  capital,  but  it  encouraged  American  manufacturers  to 
establish  branch  factories  in  Formosa.  This  process  has  had  remark¬ 
able  results. 

One  local  firm  uses  both  American  and  Japanese  patents  to  make 
cars,  lorries  and  buses,  together  with  small  diesel  engines  for  fishing 
boats — which,  by  enabling  the  boats  to  go  out  further  to  sea,  has 
raised  the  average  catches  by  600% — and  small  multi-purpose  engines 
for  farms,  easily  carried  by  two  men. 

Formosa  has  long  had  a  ship-building  industry  for  coasters  and 
junks,  but  at  Keelung  a  joint  American-Formosan  company  has 
recently  constructed  two  36,000  ton  tankers — at  prices  far  lower  than 
America  or  Europe  could  match.  Smaller  plants  for  consumer  goods 
have  been  just  as  successful. 

Other  countries  have  been  encouraged  to  invest  capital  in 
Formosa.  Foreign  investors  are  allowed  to  operate  their  factories 
tax-free  for  the  first  three  years,  and  to  send  their  profits — not  exceed¬ 
ing  1 5% — out  of  the  country  each  year. 

The  Japanese,  forgiven  for  their  tyranny  in  earlier  days,  have 
taken  advantage  of  these  conditions.  There  are  fifteen  major  American 
plants  in  Formosa,  but  thirty-seven  Japanese. 

The  development  of  the  Formosan  mining  industry  was  however 
a  British  enterprise,  started  80  years  ago.  The  present  production 
of  three  million  tons  suffices  for  Formosa’s  home  needs.  The  bulk 
goes  to  large  power  stations — Formosa  has  more  electrification  than 
any  other  country  in  south-east  Asia.  Coal  is  supported  by  water 
power  from  the  mountains  as  a  prime  agent.  All  factories  use 
electricity,  and  most  of  the  villages  are  also  electrified — and  the 
cost  of  electricity  ranks  after  that  of  Norway  as  the  cheapest  in  the 
world. 
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Low  production  costs 

The  Chinese  are  hard  workers  who  rapidly  acquire  skill,  and  their 
wages  are  considerably  lower  than  those  in  Western  countries.  These 
two  facts  have  led  to  some  remarkable  results.  One  American  firm 
manufacturing  electric  fans  was  persuaded  to  open  a  branch  factory  in 
Formosa.  It  was  designed  to  supply  both  local  needs  and  exports  to 
other  countries  of  south-east  Asia.  It  rapidly  succeeded  in  attaining 
these  ambitions.  Then  it  went  ahead:  since  its  production  costs  are 
only  half  those  of  America,  today  it  exports  fans  to  the  U.S.A.,  paying 
the  large  carriage  costs  and  heavy  customs  duties,  and  still  easily 
under-selling  the  equivalent  product  of  the  parent  firm ! 

The  development  of  industry  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  raw 
materials.  There  is  no  cotton,  wool,  rubber  or  minerals  in  quantity 
apart  from  coal.  (The  mountain  region  is  still  being  hopefully 
explored.)  All  the  above  materials  have  to  be  imported.  Even  wheat 
and  soya  beans  are  bought  abroad,  for  the  climate  of  the  plains  is 
sub-tropical.  There  is  some  experimentation  in  the  growing  of 
industrial  crops  on  mountain  slopes :  the  results  are  promising. 

There  are  more  than  20,000  factories  in  Formosa;  most  of  them 
are  small,  but  1 10  are  enterprises  of  size.  Apart  from  products  already 
mentioned,  the  principal  activities  are  fruit  canning  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  textiles,  plastics,  glass,  synthetic  fibres,  pottery  and  fertilizers. 

Transport  and  communications 

Both  industry  and  agriculture  depend  on  good  communications. 

The  main  roads  connecting  the  principal  towns  are  excellent, 
with  adequate  bus  services.  There  are  2,800  miles  of  standard  and  light 
gauge  railway,  the  greater  part  running  north  to  south  across  the 
western  plain,  with  one  isolated  stretch  along  the  east  coast.  The  air 
services  are  extremely  good.  Two  main  harbours,  Keelung  and 
Kaohsuing,  are  served  by  ocean-going  vessels,  and  there  are  a  dozen 
smaller  ports  for  coastal  trade  and  fishing.  Part  of  the  credit  for  the 
excellent  communications  in  Formosa  must  be  given  to  the  Japanese, 
who  developed  them  during  their  50  years  of  occupation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  and  its  activities  are  on  the 
western  plain.  However,  an  East-West  highway  has  now  been  con¬ 
structed — a  scenic  route  across  the  mountains  which  occupy  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  island.  They  are  very  beautiful,  and  rise  to 
nearly  14,000  feet.  Were  Formosa  near  to  America  or  Europe,  it 
would  without  doubt  become  a  famous  holiday  centre.1 

The  new  highway  has  already  had  economic  results.  New  dams 
have  been  built  beside  its  course.  The  timber  industry  has  been  greatly 
increased,  since  vast  forests  now  lie  close  to  the  road.  Further,  slopes 
have  been  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  crops  hitherto  unknown  to 
Formosa.  At  heights  above  5,000  feet  European  fruits  and  vegetables 
can  be  cultivated. 

Nearly  five  million  acres — or  55%  of  the  island’s  land  area — are 
covered  by  forests.  They  include  some  of  the  oldest  trees  in  the  world. 

XA  full  travel  description  of  Formosa  will  be  found  in  “Far  Eastern  Journey”,  by 
Bernard  Newman,  to  be  published  by  Herbert  Jenkins  in  September,  1961. 
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One  of  them  in  past  centuries  was  worshipped  as  a  god.  It  is  3,000 
years  old  and  its  trunk  has  a  circumference  of  75  feet.  25,000  acres  of 
forest  are  felled  annually,  but  the  loss  is  more  than  replaced  by 
reafforestation. 


A  goal  for  tourists 

The  tourist  industry  is  becoming  important — on  many  Far  Eastern 
air  routes  a  stop-over  in  Formosa  is  available  at  no  additional  cost. 
Apart  from  the  typically  Chinese  attractions  of  the  island,  there  are 
lovely  places  like  Sun-Moon  Lake  for  repose  and  recreation.  There 
and  in  all  large  towns  there  are  excellent  hotels  with  service  as  good 
as  any  in  the  world.  They  are  not  too  expensive,  but  the  visitor  who 
prefers  to  ‘go  Chinese’  and  live  at  local  inns  can  do  so  at  quite  trivial 
cost. 

Language  offers  no  difficulty.  English  is  a  compulsory  subject  in 
all  secondary  schools.  While  Mandarin  Chinese  is  the  standard  for 
the  island,  students  will  find  groups  speaking  the  dialects  of  Amoy, 
Hakka,  Shanghai,  Canton  and  Szechwan,  since  emigrants  always 
tend  to  keep  their  native  tongue  for  home  use. 

Chinese  culture  maintains  high  standards.  The  Nationalists 
brought  with  them  the  greater  part  of  the  priceless  treasures  of  the 
Emperor’s  palace  at  Peking.  They  are  stored  in  a  huge  cave,  but  the 
principal  masterpieces  are  shown  in  rotation  in  an  adjoining  museum. 
Other  museums  illustrate  the  history,  arts  and  ethnography  of 
China. 

Local  museums  and  libraries  are  numerous.  Chinese  opera  has  a 
famous  tradition,  and  Formosan  companies  tour  the  countries  of 
south-east  Asia  which  have  large  Chinese  minorities.  Formosa  has  a 
remarkable  school  of  opera,  where  children  from  orphanages  are 
initiated  into  the  traditions  of  the  art.  Chinese  music  and  folk  dancing 
are  also  popular. 

Many  colourful  local  festivals  survive,  some  of  them  religious  in 
origin.  Every  village  has  at  least  one  temple,  usually  devoted  to  a 
variety  of  gods.  In  fact,  only  in  Formosa  can  Chinese  culture,  religion 
and  folklore  be  studied  freely  today. 


Religion 

Most  Chinese  at  least  purport  to  follow  the  teachings  of  Confucius. 
He  was  not  a  god,  of  course,  but  a  teacher.  People  go  to  his  temples 
not  to  pray  to  him,  but  to  pray  with  him. 

There  are  more  than  1,400  Buddhist  and  1,800  Taoist  temples.  It 
is  perhaps  significant  that  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  is  the  most  popular 
and  honoured  in  Formosa. 

More  than  thirty  Christian  sects  are  represented.  Many  of  the 
missionaries  expelled  from  Communist  China  have  now  settled  down 
in  Formosa,  and  have  made  progress.  2\%  of  the  population  is  now 
Christian,  almost  equally  divided  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  churches  tend  to  compete  and  quarrel  among  themselves. 
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SOME  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Population 

Of  the  eleven  million  population,  two  millions  came  from  the 
mainland — either  during  the  exodus  of  1949  or  as  refugees  since.  The 
birth-rate  is  high — 41-18  per  1,000.  But  modern  preventive  medicine 
has  reduced  the  death  rate  to  7-23.  A  survival  rate  of  nearly  34  would 
be  high  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Formosa  has  a  youthful  population 
— more  than  half  the  inhabitants  are  under  twenty. 

The  density  of  population  is  heavy.  At  700  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  it  ranks  immediately  after  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  bulk  of 
the  Formosan  population  is  crowded  on  the  western  plain,  com¬ 
prising  only  24%  of  the  island.  In  this  region  the  density  at  times  is 
over  4,000  to  the  square  mile. 

The  distribution  of  population  is  still  predominantly  rural,  though 
the  capital  city,  Taipei,  rapidly  approaches  a  million  inhabitants. 

The  aborigines,  of  Malay  stock,  number  180,000.  Most  of  their 
villages  are  in  isolated  mountain  valleys,  and  until  quite  recently  they 
had  only  the  minimum  of  contact  with  the  Chinese.  Two  generations 
ago,  in  fact,  they  were  headhunters.  Since  1945  their  condition  and 
outlook  have  changed  very  rapidly.  Every  village  has  its  school  and 
usually  a  Christian  church — or  two,  for  intense  competition  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  interests  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  overlapping. 
Men  leave  their  valleys  to  work  on  roads  or  in  industry,  and  inter¬ 
marriage  between  Chinese  and  aborigines  is  now  by  no  means  rare. 

The  people  of  Formosa  were  somewhat  resentful  of  Nationalist 
rule  when  the  Japanese  left  in  1945.  Nor  did  the  sudden  incursion  of  a 
million  and  a  half  mainlanders  in  1949  ease  the  situation.  Good 
government  and  rising  standards  of  life  have  however  helped  the 
mingling  of  the  peoples,  until  today  the  mainlanders  have  been  almost 
completely  assimilated. 

Public  health 

The  91  medical  centres  of  1945  have  increased  to  650.  Plague, 
yellow  fever,  smallpox,  and  typhus,  once  serious  endemic  diseases, 
are  now  unknown,  and  there  has  been  no  case  of  cholera  for  oyer 
ten  years.  There  are  seven  doctors  for  each  10,000  people:  in  outlying 
villages  there  are  ‘Health  Stations’  with  a  nurse  in  charge,  able  to  deal 
with  minor  complaints — or  with  more  serious  cases  until  the  doctor 
arrives. 

Education 

Education  is  a  key  to  a  nation’s  advance.  Here  the  Formosan 
picture  is  bright.  New  schools  are  to  be  found  everywhere — even  in 
the  aboriginal  villages,  which  now  share  all  the  rural  advantages  of 
the  Chinese.  Formosa  has  one  rule  which  British  juniors  would 
scarcely  appreciate — children  on  holiday  have  to  go  back  to  school  on 
one  day  each  week,  so  that  they  do  not  forget  their  lessons  during 
the  time  of  play. 

Over  95%  of  all  children  go  to  school— an  enormous  proportion 
for  this  part  of  the  world.  It  will  be  increased  as  the  outlying  hamlets 
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of  the  mountain  regions  can  be  included.  The  number  of  schools  has 
increased  from  1,097  in  1945  to  1,712  in  1959,  and  of  scholars  from 
898,424  to  1,769,445  over  the  same  period — a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  secondary  schools  are  of  two  grades,  middle  and  higher.  After 
passing  on  from  the  elementary  school  at  12,  60-7%  move  up  to  the 
junior  or  middle  schools,  and  of  these  78-4%  pass  on  to  the  senior.  In 
turn  65-9%  of  these  qualify  for  university  or  college  training.  At  a 
lower  level  students  can  opt  for  practical  trade  or  vocational  schools. 

Newspapers 

Formosa  has  thirty  newspapers,  and  there  is  no  censorship  or 
suppression.  This  is  in  fact  impossible,  for  Hong  Kong  newspapers 
also  circulate  in  Formosa.  If  local  papers  were  censored,  those  from 
Hong  Kong  would  have  to  be  stopped,  which  would  immediately 
arouse  suspicion.  There  is  no  Communist  newspaper  in  the  island, 
and  if  one  were  established,  or  an  existing  paper  strayed  in  that 
direction,  some  restrictive  regulation  would  doubtless  be  discovered 
or  imposed. 

Newspaper  circulation  is  modest  by  British  standards,  but  high  for 
Asia.  With  one  copy  of  a  newspaper  to  every  20  persons,  Formosa 
ranks  immediately  after  Japan  in  the  Far  East.  Circulations  would  be 
even  higher  but  for  the  shortage  of  newsprint,  which  has  to  be 
purchased  with  precious  foreign  currency.  There  are  two  dozen 
foreign  correspondents  resident  in  Formosa,  representing  all  the 
leading  agencies  and  a  few  individual  newspapers,  and  the  island  is 
visited  by  more  than  300  travelling  correspondents  in  a  year.  They 
work  without  restriction  or  any  form  of  censorship. 

Agricultural  production 

Despite  its  industrial  advance,  Formosa  is  still  predominantly 
agricultural.  The  land  reform  programme  was  a  revolution  in  itself, 
and  has  had  enormous  effects  on  production  and  the  economic 
strength  of  the  farmers.  The  figures  for  the  disturbed  years  of  the  war 
and  the  Japanese  collapse  were  abnormally  small,  so  pre-war  figures 
for  comparison  have  also  been  included  in  the  following  table, 
although  the  recovery  from  1945  was  difficult  and  perforce  lengthy. 

(All  figures  in  metric  tons ) 

Sweet  Pea-  Sugar  Pine-  Citrus 

Rice  potato  Wheat  nuts  cane  Tea  apple  fruits 
1938  1,402,000  1,770,000  6,600  15,400  12,835,000  17,165  146,000  39,000 

1945  639,000  1,165,000  750  11,600  4,159,000  1,430  17,000  17,000 

1959  1,857,000  2,871,000  43,000  94,000  8,132,000  17,540  134,000  42,000 

Generally,  farm  produce  shows  a  much  smaller  advance  than 

forestry  or  livestock,  as  the  area  of  arable  land  is  limited.  But  the 
overall  increase  is  of  260%,  an  impressive  figure. 

Fisheries  are  usually  classed  with  agriculture.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  Chinese  are  great  fish  eaters,  and  the  waters  of  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores  are  famous  fishing  grounds.  The  1939  total  catch  of 
109,000  tons  has  already  increased  to  200,000  tons. 
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Industrial  expansion 

|  The  overall  figures  for  industrial  expansion  are  more  striking. 
Taking  the  index  of  100  for  1949,  production  has  now  attained  890 — 
a  remarkable  increase,  rivalling  the  claims  of  any  Communist  country. 

Transport  is  a  key  to  economic  progress.  Railways  have  increased 
their  traffic  only  by  267%,  but  road  transport  by  the  staggering  figure 
of  2,000%  for  goods  and  2,650%  for  passengers. 

Social  services  are  still  modest,  but  are  constantly  expanding. 
Illness,  accident,  maternity,  old  age  and  death  are  covered  in  a  health 
insurance  to  which  employer  and  employed  contribute  in  factories, 
sugar  cane  and  fishing  industries.  The  benefits  have  not  yet  been 
extended  to  most  of  the  rural  population.  Contributions  and  benefits 
are  small  by  Western  standards. 

The  figures  quoted  suggest  a  considerable  rise  in  personal  incomes. 
The  per  capita  figure  has  more  than  trebled  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  is 
reflected  in  current  purchases.  In  1945  the  average  daily  calorie  intake 
was  only  1,277.  It  is  now  2,380 — a  very  high  figure  for  Asia.  Consumer 
goods  and  house  construction  show  similar  advances.  Even  the 
annual  number  of  marriages  has  increased  from  10,665  to  24,700! 

Further,  incomes  in  Formosa  are  comparatively  evenly  spread. 
There  are  few  very  rich,  but  few  very  poor.  There  are  no  beggars  in 
Formosa.  This,  again,  in  Asia  is  remarkable. 

Any  tendency  to  regard  Formosa  as  a  backward  country  is 
countered  by  the  progressive  nature  of  some  of  its  services.  In  Taipei, 
for  example,  there  are  five  postal  deliveries  a  day ! 


THE  NATURE  OF  KUOMINTANG  RULE 
Parliaments  and  parties 

In  the  West  it  is  frequently  assumed  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  a 
dictator.  This  is  not  so.  His  influence  is  very  substantial,  and  he  has  no 
real  rival,  but  he  is  not  all-powerful.  The  National  Parliament  of 
China  is  still  in  being — much  over-age,  it  is  true,  but  deliberately 
maintained  so  as  to  preserve  the  legality  of  the  regime. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Chinese  parliament  elected  in  1948 
retired  to  Formosa  with  the  Nationalists  the  following  year.  When 
one  of  them  dies,  a  replacement  is  sought  among  the  refugees  from 
the  province  he  represents.  The  national  government  controls  foreign 
affairs,  economy,  and  defence.  Formosa  is  represented  in  it,  but  only 
as  a  province. 

The  National  Parliament  is  largely  advisory  in  its  functions,  but 
the  government  has  its  full  range  of  ministers — some  of  them,  true,  in 
charge  of  departments  which  do  not  exist.  The  Parliament  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  under  Kuomintang  influence;  this  follows  almost  auto¬ 
matically  from  recent  history.  Free  China,  existing  under  continuous 
threat,  can  scarcely  afford  the  divisions  of  true  democracy.  But  if  the 
rule  of  Kuomintang  is  absolute,  it  is  at  least  beneficial — and,  especially 
by  Asiatic  standards,  efficient.  Corruption  has  been  much  reduced, 
and  bureaucracy  is  not  the  scourge  it  used  to  be. 
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The  provincial  parliament  of  Formosa  is  quite  different.  Here  a 
wider  measure  of  democracy  is  possible  and  practised.  Circumstances 
have  given  this  an  unusual  importance.  It  is  responsible  for  all  local 
affairs. 

It  is  elected  by  democratic  suffrage — universal,  equal  and  direct, 
by  secret  ballot.  Any  party  can  present  candidates — Communists,  it 
is  true,  would  have  to  be  well  disguised ! — and  there  are  a  number  of 
independents. 

The  Kuomintang  is  not  a  political  party  after  the  British  fashion. 
It  resembles  more  the  American  organizations,  a  group  of  people  with 
a  wide  range  of  ideas.  Politically  its  members  range  from  conservatives 
to  socialists,  the  differences  emerging  more  clearly  in  the  Provincial 
Parliament  than  in  the  National  Assembly.  This  is  not  remarkable. 
There  are  few  differences  of  opinion  on  foreign  policy,  but  many  in 
domestic  issues. 

The  Kuomintang  or  Nationalist  Party  is  not  the  only  one.  The 
Democratic  Socialists  approximate  to  our  Labour  Party,  and  are 
gradually  gaining  ground.  The  Young  China  Party,  a  town  organiza¬ 
tion  with  little  influence  in  rural  areas,  includes  a  large  proportion  of 
mainlanders,  so  is  naturally  even  more  anti-Communist  than  the 
Kuomintang.  Both  these  parties  are  represented  in  parliament:  their 
policies  differ  on  domestic  issues,  but  seldom  on  foreign  affairs. 

Another  group  has  run  into  trouble.  The  Democratic  Party 
includes  a  few  influential  people,  but  some  of  its  leaders  are  suspected 
of  association  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  provincial  parliament  has  73  members,  of  whom  10  are 
women — by  the  Constitution,  1 5%  of  every  legislative  assembly  must 
be  women.  Special  arrangements  are  also  made  for  aborigine  repre¬ 
sentation. 

Mayors,  magistrates  and  members  of  rural  or  municipal  councils 
are  also  directly  elected.  The  native-born  Formosans  hold  more  than 
their  proportion  of  the  posts — 19  out  of  a  total  of  21  mayors  and 
magistrates.  The  usual  percentage  of  voters  is  a  little  under  80. 

The  status  of  Formosan  women  is  very  high  for  Asia.  They  enjoy 
complete  equality  with  men  before  the  law,  and  have  attained  high 
rank  in  the  professions  as  judges,  diplomats,  chiefs  of  police,  doctors, 
administrators,  and  politicians.  They  are  prominent  in  the  teaching 
profession  and  in  light  industry.  No  one  could  ever  imagine  how  the 
peasant  farmer  could  survive  without  a  working  wife. 


American  aid 

The  Kuomintang  is  not  reactionary  because  it  is  anti-Communist. 
Many  of  its  leaders  are  very  progressive,  though  their  forward  plans 
are  often  limited  by  lack  of  finance.  The  idea  that  Formosa  lives  on 
American  aid  is  quite  false.  The  United  States  lends  technicians  and 
instructors  to  Formosa;  it  educates  a  number  of  promising  young 
people  in  the  U.S. A. ;  it  finances  certain  vital  imports.  All  other  aid 
is  ‘pump-priming’ — improving  existing  organizations  and  helping 
people  to  help  themselves. 
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The  rural  districts  are  covered  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural 
Reconstruction — three  Chinese  and  two  Americans.  A  village  needs  a 
new  drainage  system,  for  example.  The  J.C.R.R.  will  provide  the  pipes 
and  an  expert  adviser,  but  the  villagers  must  do  the  work  themselves. 
This  organization  has  been  extremely  successful. 

The  greater  part  of  the  American  aid  is  to  equip  and  maintain  the 
armed  forces.  These  number  600,000,  and  would  be  an  impossible 
charge  on  a  population  of  eleven  millions.  If  Formosa  were  at  peace, 
rid  of  ambitious  neighbours,  so  that  the  forces  could  be  reduced  to  a 
nominal  level,  then  Formosa  could  support  herself  without  American 
or  other  aid. 


THE  OFF-SHORE  ISLANDS 

When  the  Nationalists  retired  from  the  mainland  in  1949,  they 
retained  control  of  some  islands  near  the  Chinese  coast — with  a  view 
to  using  them  as  stepping  stones  on  their  return  to  China. 

They  included  the  large  island  of  Hainan,  far  to  the  south  of 
Formosa,  and  much  nearer  to  the  mainland.  This  was  evacuated  in 
April  1950.  It  is  true  that  the  Nationalist  resources  were  confused  and 
strained  at  this  time,  but  the  surrender  of  Hainan  was  a  serious  blow 
to  morale. 

Three  groups  of  small  islands  remained  under  Nationalist  control, 
Tachen,  Matsu  and  Quemoy. 

The  Tachen  group  abandoned 

In  1955  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  provoked  a  crisis  with 
the  threat  of  an  attack  on  the  off-shore  islands.  World  opinion  was 
apprehensive,  and  favoured  appeasement  rather  than  war.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  relinquish  the  Tachen 
islands.  They  were  well  to  the  north  of  Formosa,  and  of  no  great 
strategic  importance.  Yet  this  further  retreat  represented  a  victory  for 
the  Communists  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  ‘face’  is  still  important. 

Their  victory  was  however  modified  by  one  incident.  The  islanders 
of  Tachen  were  given  a  free  and  unfettered  choice.  A  few  old  people 
decided  to  stay :  their  roots  were  deep.  But  nearly  99%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  decided  against  liberation  by  the  Communists  and  opted  for 
evacuation  to  Formosa. 

The  Quemoy  crisis 

The  Matsus  are  a  group  of  small  rocky  islets,  but  are  of  use  as 
part  of  a  defence  warning  system.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the 
off-shore  islands  consists  of  Quemoy,  or  Kinmen,  and  half  a  dozen 
neighbouring  islets,  which  effectively  blanket  the  Communist  port  of 
Amoy. 

The  Chinese  Communists  attempted  in  1958  to  repeat  their  success 
over  Tachen.  At  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  they  had  moved  large 
forces  to  the  Fukien  region,  opposite  Quemoy,  and  established  47 
jet  air  bases.  Now  a  serious  assault  appeared  probable.  Khrushchev 
hurried  to  see  Mao  Tse-tung,  apparently  to  persuade  the  Chinese  not 
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to  provoke  a  war  which  would  be  certain  to  spread.  But  on  23rd 
August  a  heavy  bombardment  of  Quemoy  began.  For  forty-four  days 
more  than  10,000  shells  a  day  struck  the  island — the  largest  of  all  the 
off-shore  groups,  nine  miles  long  by  an  average  of  five  miles  wide,  with 
a  population  of  50,000.  No  assault  followed,  however,  and  a  Chinese 
bluff  failed.  Their  commander  in  Amoy  announced  that  Quemoy  was 
blasted  to  destruction  and  its  defenders  were  demoralized,  and  he 
offered  lenient  terms  of  surrender.  These  were  laughed  to  scorn.  The 
lessons  of  Hainan  had  been  learned,  and  Quemoy  had  been  strongly 
fortified,  a  Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific.  The  morale  of  the  army  was  very 
high,  and  its  confidence  had  a  basis.  Eight  years  earlier  a  Communist 
force  had  attacked  Quemoy,  and  two  divisions  were  landed.  One  was 
annihilated  and  the  other  surrendered. 

The  bluff  failed.  Opinion  both  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Formosa  was 
quite  firm,  and  this  time  there  was  no  fearful  world  opinion  to  exert 
its  influence. 

In  China  the  story  was  reversed  for  propaganda  purposes.  Instead 
of  a  Communist  assault  on  Quemoy,  the  incident  was  represented  as 
an  American-Nationalist  attempt  to  invade  the  mainland.  The 
Communist  leaders  preached  a  great  patriotism :  workers  were  urged 
to  extra  endeavours  to  support  the  ‘men  at  the  front’  resisting  the 
American  invaders  threatening  from  Quemoy.  There  were  no 
American  forces  on  Quemoy — there  never  have  been. 


Shelling  every  second  day 

With  the  abandonment  of  their  onslaught,  the  Communists  made  a 
strange  announcement:  thereafter  they  would  shell  Quemoy  only  on 
alternate  days,  on  the  odd  dates  of  the  month. 

This  peculiar  decision  has  been  implemented  with  strict  regularity. 
Some  days  a  few  dozen  shells  are  fired,  some  days  a  few  thousand. 
When  President  Eisenhower  visited  Formosa  in  June  1960,  the 
Communists  gave  him  a  special  welcome.  On  the  17th  and  19th — 
the  truce  on  the  even  date  was  scrupulously  observed — they  fired 
170,000  shells  on  Quemoy. 

It  was  an  expensive  method  of  making  war.  The  cost  of  170,000 
shells  must  be  well  over  a  million  pounds.  The  civilian  casualties  were 
eight  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  with  seven  and  fifty-nine  among 
the  forces.  140  houses  were  destroyed  and  others  damaged. 

The  bi-diurnal  bombardment  continues.  It  now  seems  to  have 
become  part  of  the  ordinary  way  of  life  to  the  local  people.  Work 
goes  on  as  usual.  Schools  are  open — though  as  a  precaution  the 
secondary  schoolchildren  have  been  evacuated  to  Formosa.  Yet 
there  is  obvious  and  continuous  strain.  The  bombardment  is  far  from 
systematic,  and  an  odd  shell  could  fall  at  any  spot  at  any  moment. 
An  American  newspaper  dubbed  it  ‘the  vest-pocket  war,’  but  it  is 
real  and  big  enough  for  the  population  who  have  to  endure  it. 

Nationalist  experts  have  examined  fragments  of  the  shells  on 
Quemoy,  and  have  concluded  that  about  90%  of  them  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  Russia.  But  the  Chinese  Communists  have  to  pay  for 
them. 
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The  propaganda  war 

The  shelling  is  not  the  only  form  of  conflict.  The  Nationalists 
do  not  reply  to  the  shelling,  but  do  participate  in  the  psychological 
war  which  is  fiercely  waged. 

There  is  a  local  radio  station  in  Quemoy  which  serves  the  adjoining 
districts  of  China.  There  is  a  loudspeaker  on  a  hill :  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  can  be  heard  8,000  yards  away — that  is  to  say,  along  the 
coast  of  China,  only  2,000  yards  away.  The  Communists  have  a  similar 
device,  and  sometimes  this  noisy  war  of  nerves  develops  into  a  lively 
argument. 

Each  side  launches  balloons  with  leaflets  when  the  wind  is  favour¬ 
able.  The  Communists  also  fire  shells  filled  with  leaflets.  The  Nationa¬ 
lists  enclose  small  bags  of  rice  with  their  balloons,  to  encourage 
people  to  pick  them  up.  Yet  another  propaganda  form  is  simpler  but 
very  effective.  The  Communists  broadcast  regularly  that  the  people 
of  Quemoy  are  starving — which  is  rather  absurd  “news”,  since  the 
people  of  Quemoy  know  quite  well  that  they  are  not.  If  a  Chinese 
ship  is  driven  by  bad  weather  into  a  Quemoy  port,  there  is  no  question 
of  arresting  the  sailors :  they  are  treated  most  hospitably.  Then  they 
are  sent  home  with  new  clothes  and  a  bag  of  rice  apiece. 

In  the  Formosan  capital,  Taipei,  is  a  powerful  radio  station  which 
broadcasts  the  Voice  of  Free  China  programmes.  These  can  reach  the 
greater  part  of  the  mainland,  and  are  broadcast  in  a  variety  of 
Chinese  dialects.  Their  effect  is  perhaps  limited,  if  only  by  the  small 
number  of  private  radios  in  China  and  the  severe  penalties  on  anyone 
caught  listening  to  Formosa.  They  do  however  influence  their  secondary 
target — the  millions  of  Chinese  in  the  countries  of  South-east  Asia. 

A  final  form  of  psychological  warfare  is  certainly  successful. 
Refugees  from  the  mainland  have  little  to  say  in  favour  of  Com¬ 
munism:  in  fact,  they  generally  exaggerate  its  failings.  The  young  male 
refugees  who  join  the  Nationalist  armed  forces  are  deliberately  spread 
among  a  wide  range  of  units.  When  14,000  Chinese  captured  in  Korea 
came  to  Formosa  their  presence  effected  a  rise  in  morale  as  well  as  in 
numbers  in  the  Nationalist  services. 

THE  NATIONALIST  ARMED  FORCES 

The  armed  forces  of  Formosa  consist  of  more  than  600,000  men 
and  women.  Their  equipment  and  training  is  the  most  important 
American  contribution.  Apart  from  two  special  anti-aircraft  units, 
there  are  no  American  forces  on  Formosa,  but  over  2,000  American 
officers  and  N.C.O’s  are  seconded  to  act  as  instructors  to  Chinese 
training  units.  The  number  continuously  decreases  as  local  men  take 
over. 

Formosa  is  of  course  of  great  strategic  importance  to  the 
Americans  as  part  of  the  chain  of  islands  adopted  to  ‘contain’  Com¬ 
munist  China.  Though  it  is  little  used  in  normal  times,  Formosa 
would  become  a  vital  base  in  the  event  of  war.  America  has  the  right 
to  use  Formosan  air  and  naval  bases,  which  would  obviously  be  of 
great  value.  The  U.S.  7th  Fleet  is  seldom  seen  in  the  vicinity — but 
would  soon  be  there  if  trouble  threatened. 
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There  are  very  good  training  academies  for  the  navy  and  air  forces, 
and  a  very  active  School  of  Amphibious  Warfare.  Officers  and  men 
of  all  services  pass  through  this  3,000  at  a  time — in  all,  over  100,000 
have  graduated  in  the  complicated  organization  of  land-sea  warfare. 

The  morale  of  the  forces  is  very  high.  There  seems  to  be  a  common 
assumption  in  the  West  that  the  Nationalist  army  consists  entirely  of 
old  men.  This  is  quite  incorrect.  The  men  who  came  to  Formosa  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  have  long  retired.  Some  of  their  sons  are  now 
serving,  with  young  men  from  Formosa  or  refugees  from  the  main¬ 
land — to  say  nothing  of  unusual  reinforcements  like  the  14,000 
‘volunteers’  captured  in  Korea  who  refused  to  return  home.  The 
average  age  of  the  forces  of  Formosa  is  only  a  fraction  over  25. 

It  is  diligently  preached  to  them  that  though  today  their  role  is 
defensive,  one  day  they  may  return  to  the  mainland.  This  does  not 
seem  to  dismay  them:  they  at  least  seem  confident  that  they  would 
get  plenty  of  support  from  the  ordinary  people  of  China. 

The  navy  is  small,  and  most  of  its  ships  obsolescent,  but  at  least  it 
should  be  more  than  a  match  for  that  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 
The  latter  would  scarcely  dare  to  launch  an  attack  on  Formosa  unless 
supported  by  the  Russian  Pacific  fleet — even  if  assuming  that  the 
American  navy  would  not  intervene. 

The  Formosan  air  force  flies  very  modern  jet  aircraft,  and  the 
army  equipment  is  adequate.  The  morale  of  the  troops  is  most  care¬ 
fully  safeguarded. 


FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

When  Chiang  Kai-shek  retired  to  Formosa  in  1949,  he  retained 
the  off-shore  islands  for  use  on  his  early  return  to  the  mainland. 
Bitter  experience  has  changed  his  attitude.  The  off-shore  islands  are 
now  part  of  the  defences  of  Formosa. 

Not  that  Chiang  has  given  up  his  ambition,  but  he  has  to  recognize 
that  1 1  million  people  could  scarcely  attack  more  than  600  million  on 
the  mainland.  He  believes  that  the  many  protests  and  even  local 
revolts  against  the  Communists  in  China  are  important,  and  that  one 
day  the  whole  of  China  will  rise  against  the  Communist  masters. 
Suppose  in  1956,  when  the  Flungarian  workers  revolted,  they  had  had 
the  aid  of  a  large  and  well-equipped  army?  Such  is  the  argument. 
But  American  experience  in  Cuba  has  shown  that  the  outlook  of 
refugees  is  more  than  tinged  with  wishful  thinking,  and  can  be  very 
misleading.  Further,  arguments  based  on  the  probability  of  a  Chinese 
revolt  do  not  seem  to  make  enough  allowance  for  the  speed  and 
severity  of  Communist  discipline. 

After  Chiang — who? 

Chiang  Kai-shek  is  74,  sprightly  for  his  age,  but  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  carry  for  ever  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility.  His 
prestige  is  still  high  in  Formosa — indeed,  even  on  the  mainland. 
This  is  evident  by  the  attention  given  to  him  in  propaganda— where 
‘bandit’  is  the  most  polite  term  applied  to  him — and  by  the  ‘solution’ 
suggested  more  than  once — that  Formosa  should  be  ‘restored’  to 
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China  with  Chiang  as  governor,  and  should  not  be  finally 
incorporated  until  his  death  or  retirement.  He  has  treated  such 
suggestions  with  contempt. 

The  question  of  his  successor  is  freely  debated  in  the  West,  but 
not  in  Formosa,  for  the  legal  answer  is  simple.  By  the  constitution, 
the  Vice-President  succeeds  if  the  president  dies.  Hence  Chen  Cheng 
is  the  logical  successor.  He  is  62.  He  is  well  esteemed  in  Formosa — 
no  demagogue,  but  a  good  organizer.  Chiang  gave  him  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  land  reform  scheme,  and  speaks  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms. 

In  some  quarters  it  has  been  suggested  that  Chiang  wishes  to 
found  a  dynasty,  and  wants  his  son  to  succeed  him.  If  so,  he  has  done 
nothing  to  promote  the  idea.  Had  he  intended  that  his  son  Chiang 
Ching-kui  should  be  his  successor,  he  would  have  appointed  as  Vice- 
President  an  aged  man  unlikely  to  survive  long  in  office.  But  not  even 
Chiang  Kai-shek  can  defy  the  constitution.  If  his  son  attempted  to 
seize  power  by  illegal  methods,  he  would  certainly  forfeit  American 
support.  At  one  time  there  was  some  suspicion  in  the  U.S.A.  that 
Chiang  Ching-kui  was  a  kind  of  Chinese  Beria,  a  man  with  a  lust  for 
power  and,  as  head  of  the  secret  police,  well  placed  to  plot  for  high 
office.  His  record  carries  nothing  to  support  this  suspicion. 

He  has  never  sought  public  acclaim.  He  used  to  have  charge  of 
army  morale,  and  his  education  officers  were  sometimes  represented 
as  political  commissars.  His  ‘secret  police’  were  actually  the  security 
forces  against  Communist  infiltration — naturally,  the  Chinese  sought 
to  intersperse  spies  among  the  refugees  from  the  mainland.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  these  adverse  rumours  were  of  Communist 
origin.  His  present  task  is  the  welfare  of  ex-soldiers.  As  such  he 
built  the  East-West  highway,  and  has  settled  very  successfully 
thousands  of  demobilized  men  on  farms  or  in  industry. 

Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  president  of  the  Chinese  Women’s 
Anti-Aggression  League,  with  250,000  members.  It  does  valuable 
work  in  social  service.  Her  influence  in  political  matters  has  always 
been  exaggerated. 

There  are  two  other  small  Chinese  factions,  in  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong  respectively,  which  claim  to  be  governments-in-exile.  The 
principal  item  of  their  foreign  policy  appears  to  be  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Britain — but  that  has  long  been  the 
objective  of  the  Formosan  government  too.  The  groups  in  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong  represent  little  but  themselves — though  this  would  not 
hinder  their  adoption  by  some  foreign  power  which  might  seek  to  use 
them. 

The  dangers  of  appeasement 

The  future  of  Formosa  is  seriously  disputed.  A  suggestion  of  a 
change  in  American  policy  occurred  during  the  election  campaign, 
when  Mr.  Kennedy  referred  to  the  off-shore  islands  as  “rocks  off  the 
China  coast”.  This  was  interpreted  as  a  hint  that  he  might  pursue  a 
policy  of  appeasement,  hoping  to  pacify  Communist  China  by 
persuading  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  give  up  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  This 
policy  seems  to  find  some  support  in  all  British  political  parties. 
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It  would  be  bitterly  resisted  in  Formosa.  Without  the  warning 
systems  on  the  islands,  a  Communist  attack  on  Formosa  would  be 
greatly  facilitated.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  bulk  of  the  population 
would  opt  for  transfer  to  Formosa  rather  than  to  remain  under 
Communist  rule,  thus  straining  Formosa’s  economic  resources.  Above 
all,  the  surrender  of  the  islands  would  be  a  serious  loss  of  that  ‘face’ 
which  is  still  so  important  in  the  East.  It  would  be  interpreted  as  a 
policy  of  despair  by  the  Chinese  in  south-east  Asia  and  those  in 
mainland  China  who  hope  to  be  rid  of  the  Communist  regime,  and  it 
would  be  a  bitter  blow  to  the  morale  of  Formosa. 

Even  more  important,  the  cession  of  the  off-shore  islands  would  do 
little  or  nothing  to  appease  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders.  They 
have  never  ceased  to  proclaim  the  ‘liberation’  of  Formosa  itself. 

This  is  quite  a  different  matter.  No  American  president,  in 
present  conditions,  dare  suggest  the  loss  of  Formosa  to  the  Com¬ 
munists.  A  number  of  British  politicians,  however,  support  the  idea, 
believing  that  it  would  appease  the  territorial  appetites  of  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Others  argue  that  it  would  only  stimulate  them  to  further 
acquisitions  in  south-east  Asia. 

The  transfer  of  Formosa  to  Communist  rule  raises  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  political  issue :  is  it  right  to  place  eleven  million  non-Communists 
under  Communist  rule  ? 

A  plebiscite  has  often  been  suggested.  The  Nationalist  leaders 
have  no  fear  of  its  result,  but  resent  the  implied  slur  on  their  authority. 
Formosa  is  not  a  colonial  territory  inhabited  by  backward  people.  It 
has  an  elected  government  and  a  comparatively  high  standard  of 
living.  The  election  results  indicate  no  desire  for  Communist  rule. 
The  Nationalist  leaders  argue  quite  logically  that  if  a  free  plebiscite 
is  necessary  in  Formosa,  why  not  a  similar  vote  on  the  Communist 
mainland  ? 

The  surrender  of  Formosa  is  highly  improbable.  The  Americans 
have  given  firm  pledges.  If  they  failed  to  redeem  them,  no  one  in  the 
world  would  ever  again  trust  their  word.  Their  system  of  pacts, 
alliances  and  guarantees  would  fall  to  pieces.  Present  American 
opinion  on  the  Formosa  question  is  very  firm. 

The  American  interest  in  Formosa  is  partly  sentimental,  deriving 
from  American  religious  and  economic  activities  in  China  for  several 
generations.  The  Communist  victory  in  1949  was  a  severe  blow  to 
American  pride.  Today  the  issue  has  become  moral  and  practical, 
however.  Apart  from  their  pledges,  the  Americans  regard  Formosa 
as  a  key  link  in  their  chain  of  Pacific  island  defences.  While  China 
continues  to  be  so  blatantly  hostile  to  the  United  States,  a  change  of 
attitude  is  unlikely. 

The  question  is  closely  linked  with  two  others.  The  United  States, 
together  with  40  other  countries,  still  regards  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
government  as  the  legal  representatives  of  China.  There  is  now  a 
growing  American  opinion  that  it  would  be  more  realistic  to  recognize 
that  the  Communists  do  in  fact  rule  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Inter-related  with  this  problem  is  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations.  America  has  consistently 
opposed  this,  but  year  by  year  the  majority  against  Chinese  admission 
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has  fallen,  and  American  leaders  have  recognized  that  the  admission 
of  the  Communists  cannot  be  indefinitely  delayed. 

There  are  arguments  against  it.  Communist  China  is  still  techni¬ 
cally  at  war  with  the  United  Nations — the  armistice  in  Korea  merely 
halted  the  fighting,  and  did  not  make  peace.  China  can  scarcely  be 
decribed  as  ‘a  peace-loving  state’.  Even  Mr.  Khrushchev  might  have 
reservations  on  this.  (Chiang  Kai-shek,  incidentally,  does  not  credit 
the  current  reports  of  a  possible  split  between  Russia  and  China.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  ignore  some 
700  million  people  and  the  regime  which  undoubtedly  rules  them. 
Another  argument  is  likely  to  have  a  greater  influence  today:  dis¬ 
armament  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  urgent  problems — and  a  dis¬ 
armament  conference  without  Chinese  participation  would  be  devoid 
of  value. 

If  Communist  China  were  admitted  to  the  U.N.,  it  would  auto¬ 
matically  take  over  the  Formosan  seat  on  the  Security  Council — and 
the  power  of  the  veto.  Its  prestige  would  be  so  enhanced  that  some  of 
the  weak  nations  of  south-east  Asia,  even  if  they  did  not  seek  Chinese 
protection,  would  hurriedly  detach  themselves  from  defence  pacts 
with  the  West. 

Two  Chinas  ? 

Some  Western  leaders  feel  themselves  reluctantly  pressed  towards 
the  admission  of  mainland  China  to  the  U.N. — the  disarmament 
question  being  the  decisive  factor.  But  they  are  not  prepared  to  hand 
over  Formosa  to  Communist  rule.  Hence  the  ‘Two  Chinas’  policy  is 
emerging — Communist  China  with  the  seat  on  the  Security  Council 
and  the  veto,  and  Formosa  as  an  independent  state. 

The  Kuomintang  leaders  naturally  reject  this  plan  very  firmly. 
At  present,  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  the  Communists  would 
accept  it.  Their  tendency  to  lengthy  bargaining  is  remarkable,  as 
the  Russians  will  testify.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  China  would 
agree  to  enter  the  United  Nations  under  the  conditions  now  pre¬ 
vailing.  These  would  include,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  obligation  on 
the  Communists  to  renounce  their  declared  intention  of  ‘liberating’ 
Formosa  by  force  if  other  means  failed.  If  the  Communists  did  agree 
to  these  terms,  it  is  certain  that  few  people  in  Formosa  would  have 
any  confidence  in  their  pledge.  The  Communists  have  proclaimed 
again  and  again  that  they  will  never  be  satisfied  except  by  the 
surrender  of  Formosa. 

The  ‘Two  Chinas’  policy  may  be  an  attractive  subject  for  Western 
debate,  but  in  fact  at  present  neither  of  the  two  Chinas  will  even 
consider  it.  Bernard  Newman. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy  1918-1945.  Series  D.  Vol.  XI. 
THE  WAR  YEARS,  September  1,  1940— January  31,  1941. 
H.M.S.O.  45/-. 

The  series  of  volumes  of  captured  German  documents,  which  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  U.S.  State  Department  decided  to  publish 
after  the  last  war,  marches  inexorably  on.  The  volume  under  review 
maintains  the  precise  standards  of  scholarship  established  from  the 
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very  start.  It  is,  of  course,  a  collection  intended  for  the  expert — it  makes 
no  claim  to  popular  appeal.  As  a  source  of  reference  it  is  invaluable. 

The  period  covered  by  Volume  XI  is  extremely  interesting  to 
students  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  uneasy  alliance  between  Stalin 
and  Hitler  is  illuminated,  and  the  clash  of  interests  between  the  two 
dictators  in  the  Balkan  area  emerges  with  fascinating  clarity. 

From  the  British  point  of  view  it  is  the  relationship  between  Vichy 
France  and  Nazi  Germany  as  seen  from  Berlin  which  deserves  special 
attention.  The  attitudes  and  views  of  men  like  Darlan  and  Laval  are 
made  much  clearer,  and  there  is  also  evidence  that  in  German  naval 
circles,  at  least,  it  was  considered  essential  to  deploy  the  French  fleet 
against  the  British.  The  tragic  action  which  the  British  government 
had  to  undertake  against  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  was  un¬ 
fortunately  more  than  justified. 

The  volume  is  full  of  interesting  marginal  documents,  which 
manage  to  convey  the  flavour  of  the  times  more  directly  than  some  of 
the  longer  and  weightier  items.  For  example,  a  dispatch  from  the 
Spanish  Embassy  in  London  to  Madrid  in  September  1940  was  passed 
on  to  Berlin:  it  stated  quite  clearly  that  despite  the  German  air 
attacks,  British  morale  was  good,  indeed  the  bombing  had 
“strengthened  the  singleminded  determination  to  carry  on  the 
war.”  The  Spanish  Ambassador  was  certainly  a  better  judge  of  the 
British  than  Hitler  and  Goering.  P.C.E. 

The  Mind  of  Mr.  Nehru.  R.  K.  Karanjia.  George  Allen  and  Unwin. 

( London )  10/6. 

Mr.  Nehru  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  Commonwealth  and, 
indeed,  in  the  world.  He  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  contemporary 
Elder  Statesmen.  Since  1947  he  has  been  in  control  of  the  destinies 
of  360,000,000  people  with  an  astonishing  mixture  of  religious  beliefs 
and  greatly  varying  levels  of  culture  and  standards  of  living.  His 
task  has  been  and  still  is  to  work  out  a  system  of  government  which 
will  ensure  his  country  that  blend  of  what  is  good  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  what  is  wanted  by  the  East  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both. 
To  forge  a  link  of  this  sort  between  Oriental  mysticism  and  Western 
materialism  calls  for  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order  and  sufficient 
detachment  of  mind  to  steer  his  country  successfully  through  the 
many  pitfalls  with  which  it  is  confronted. 

Mr.  Karanjia’s  little  book  illuminates  by  question  and  answer 
the  trends  of  thought  in  Mr.  Nehru’s  mind  on  such  subjects  as 
Marxism  in  The  Modern  World,  Whither  India  and  A  fter  Nehru,  What  ? 
Perhaps  the  section  on  National  and  International  Co-existence  is  of 
most  immediate  importance.  It  explains  as  far  as  is  possible  in  fourteen 
pages,  Mr.  Nehru’s  general  attitude  to  world  affairs.  Whether  minds 
steeped  in  the  traditional  Western  outlook  on  such  matters  will  agree 
is  unimportant  for  the  purposes  of  this  book.  What  matters  is  that 
the  underlying  philosophic  outlook  on  such  problems  should  be  clearly 
described. 

Mr.  Nehru  is  a  shining  example  of  the  truth  of  what  Bacon  wrote 
in  one  of  his  Essays:  “In  all  negotiations  of  difficulty,  a  man  may  not 
look  to  sow  and  reap  at  once,  but  must  prepare  business,  and  so 
ripen  it  by  degrees”.  J.S.O. 
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Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House — 1860-1935.  Margaret  Tims.  A 
Centenary  Study.  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.,  London.  18/-. 

At  first  hand,  this  study  of  an  American  social  worker  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  20th  century,  seems  of  little  interest  to  the  student 
of  international  affairs  concerned  with  present-day  development. 
Its  relevance  emerges  later. 

It  seems  logical,  after  reading  Margaret  Tims’  assessment  of  the 
ideas  and  work  of  Jane  Addams,  that  a  woman  with  the  breadth  of 
vision  and  depth  of  humanity,  which  was  her  evident  genius,  should, 
through  her  work  among  the  mixture  of  races  in  the  slums  of  Chicago, 
come  to  look  towards  a  larger  development  of  the  social  order  in  her 
idea  of  a  ‘world  consciousness’.  To  sum  up  her  pacifist  ideals  in  the 
title  of  her  book — “Peace  with  Bread  in  Time  of  War” — (for  her, 
not  only  in  time  of  war,  but  in  order  to  prevent  war) — is  to  show  her 
as  a  realist  and  a  practical  woman  who  understood  that  the  economic 
factors  are  the  first  considerations  in  the  life  of  man,  and  political 
theories  and  philosophies  alone,  are  of  little  use  to  the  starving. 

The  expansion  of  her  ideas  from  the  concrete  fulfilment  of  Hull 
House  Settlement  to  the  Women’s  International  League,  are  well 
developed  in  this  short  study.  The  account  of  her  struggle  for  world 
peace  makes  it  a  relevant  document  to  the  study  of  present  methods 
of  peace  negotiations  and  the  further  development  of  non-violent 
means  of  persuasion.  S.B. 

Outlines  of  Central  Government.  John  J.  Clarke.  Pitman  {London) 
25/-. 

This  is  the  13th  edition  of  what  has  become  a  standard  textbook 
on  the  governmental  institutions  of  this  country.  It  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  immediately  after  the  1914-18  war,  and  has  been  constantly 
brought  up-to-date  by  the  author.  It  is  a  useful  elementary  handbook, 
the  relevant  sections  are  well  planned  and  the  information  in  the  text 
is  easily  accessible. 

It  contains  a  section  on  “Imperial  and  Foreign  Relations”,  but 
this  seems  to  be  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  work.  The  publica¬ 
tion  date  is  1961,  but  these  particular  chapters  would  have  been  out- 
of-date  two  years  ago.  There  is  nothing  at  all  about  Commonwealth 
development  later  than  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  India; 
indeed  there  is  too  much  “Imperial”  and  too  little  “Commonwealth” 
material.  The  chapter  on  Commonwealth  Defence  seems  irrelevant 
in  1961.  There  is  a  useful  outline  of  the  most  basic  principles  of 
International  Law,  but  the  chapter  on  international  agreements  is  of 
little  value.  More  space  is  devoted  to  the  1930  London  Naval  Treaty 
than  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  or  to  the  European  Economic 
Community.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  the  international  section  of  the  book 
has  not  been  revised  with  more  expert  knowledge — this  is  a  specialist 
subject,  although  far  too  often  it  is  left  to  the  mercies  of  amateurs. 

O.P. 
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